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"There are almost no characters in this story, 
and almost no dramatic confrontations, because most of 
the people in it are so sick and so much the listless 
playthings of enormous forces. One of the main effects 
of war, after-all, is that people are discouraged from 
being characters.” * 


—Kurt Vonnegut Jr 






War is nothing new? it has filled the pages of history 
books for centuries. However, the concept of war today is 
vastly different, the stakes higher, than that of any previous 
time. Military technological advancements over the past 
fifty years have given modern industrialized nations the abil¬ 
ity to reduce large cities to ash and to kill entire popula¬ 
tions. In short, the development and proliferation of increas¬ 
ingly more powerful weapons has shifted the emphasis from 
"limited" tactical warfare to warfare that is more strategic 
and "total" in nature. Indicative of this development was the 
strategic bombing conducted by the Allies during World War II. 
Though the American firebombing of Tokyo in early March of 19^5. 
which killed 83,793» and the dropping of the Atomic bomb over 
Hiroshima, killing 71.379* come to mind more readily, the "triple 
blow" against the German city of Dresden, which left an es¬ 
timated 135.000 dead, remains perhaps the most vivid example of 
the Allied strategic bombing. 

However, the bombing of Dresden is not necessarily im¬ 
portant because it took the greatest toll of life, but because 
it cast serious doubts as to whether strategic bombing indeed 
manifested legitimate military aims of whether it amounted to 
nothing more than terror bombing. 

The city of Dresden is located in what is now East Ger¬ 
many on the banks of the river of Elbe. During the eigteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, Dresden, then the capital of Saxony, 
was built into one of Europe’s most beautiful cities. This 
artistic heritage carried into the twentieth century, and Dres- 







den became a cultural center worthy of being called "the Flo¬ 
rence of the Elbe." Up until the bombs began leveling the city 
on February 13, 1945, the quaintness of Dresden had remained 
untouched, causing one British pilot to recall, 

As I flew across the city it was very obvious 
to me that there was a large number of black-and-white 
half-timbered buildings? it reminded me of Shropshire 
and Hereford and Ludlow. They seemed to be lining the 
river which had a number of rather gracefully-spanned 
bridges over it? the buildings were a very striking 
feature of the city's architecture. 

However, though the city had remained physically unaltered 
previous to the Jjoint American and British attacks, the real 
war was not far from the old Saxon capital. At the time of the 
massive air assault, the Russians were a scant fifty miles from 
the city. In the wake of Soviet Marshal I.S. koniev s advancing 
army fled thousands of refugees, who could expect little sym- 
pathy from the Russian soldiers. Subsequently, Dresden's pop¬ 
ulation, normally 630,000, became bloated by the influx of some 
60QJ.000 refugees seeking safety within the city’s limits. 

Today, in light of the events of February 13, 14, and 15, 
it must seem ironic that so many would want to seek shelter in 
Dresden. However, at that particular time no German city could 
have appeared safer. The city was still out of the immediate 
reach of the advancing Russians, and further, there seemed no 
ostensible reason why the Allies would wish to bomb it heavily. 
After all, Dresden possessed little that could be considered 
of military importance. It was strictly a cultural center. The 
legitimate military targets that did exist in the area comprised if 
railway marshalling yards, a gas mask factory, a cockpit factory, 
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and a V-2 rocket research center of which the British had no 
knowledge Admittedly, the British Air Ministry bulletins did 
list the existence of an arsenal, but that had been defunct 
since 1916. Further, few felt the Allies would risk the lives 
of the estimated 26,620 prisoners of war in Dresden with sa¬ 
turation bombing. 

This belief that Dresden would not be bombed was augmented 
by the low priority assigned to the Dresden air defense by the 
Luftgaukommando Air Command IV. Previous to 19^5. the city's 
air defense consisted of light flak batteries of rebored Russian 
85/88 mm and the deadly efficient 88 mm guns. Even then, these 
batteries were armed by Hitler youths, who were barely able to 
load the guns, much less fire them accurately. However, by 
February of 19^5 the big 85/88 mm and 88 mm guns had been rushed 
to the crumbling Eastern front to serve as anti-tank guns. Con¬ 
sequently, by the time of the Allied attack, Dresden's primary 
flak was "provided" by dummy batteries of papier mache guns. 

In short, Dresden was an undefended city, deserving of the pro¬ 
tection granted "open" cities under the 1907 Hague Convention. 

Besides having no practical defense, Dresen's chances of 
survival were further doomed by the relative unpreparedness of 
its population. The refugees, who had flooded into the city, 
for the most part had no conception of massive bombing. Sub¬ 
sequently, many were prone to the type of panic that could destroy 
any chance of survival. This situation was complicated by the 
absence of a great number, approximately 75$ according to one 
Swedish report, of trained rescue workers and firemen who had been 
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sent to the northern battle zones around Berlin. 

Essentially, Dresden was totally unprepared for what was 
to come. Popular sentiment in the city was that Dresden would 
never be a major target. Rumors, similar to those popular in 
Hiroshima previous to the A-bomb, to the effect that an untouched 
Dresden figured in to Allied plans as the capitol of post-war 
Germany, abounded. The real war was so distant from Dresden s 
thinking that when the city was dealt minor bomb damage on Oc¬ 
tober 7, 1944, the blitzed area was looked upon as novel and 
worthy of guided coach tours. 

The planned attack was to serve a "triple blow" against 
Dresden. Air Marshal Sir Arthur Harris, the chief strategist of 
the bombing, envisioned three independent attacks against the 
city within a period of roughly twenty hours. In theory, this 
quick succession of three heavy bombings would exhaust the Luft¬ 
waffe fighters and keep fire fighters from even attempting to 
combat any fires for fear of being caught in a steady rain of 
high explosive and incendiary bombs. Initially, the American 
Eighth Air Force under the leadership of General Carl Spaatz 
was to have the dubious distinction of delivering the first blow 
to the city on the morning of February 13. However, the char¬ 
acteristically poor February weather over Europe kept the flying 
fortresses grounded. The R.A.F., on the other hand, benefitted 
from a temporary chance clearing over Dresden and wers able to 
proceeed with their two scheduled attacks later that night. 

At six minutes past ten p.m., the RLA.F.'s lightning-fast 
Mosquito bombers dropped the first red marker flares over the 

Dresden sports stadium, which served as the vertex of the V-shaped 









target area. Consistent with the mounting "terror 'bombing" as¬ 
pects of this mission, the target area, a fan-shaped district 
encompassing the historic central aore of Dresden, included only 
one seemingly legitimate military objective — the central tele¬ 
graph office. Excluded were the Friedrichstadt marshalling yards, 
the army barracks, the oil stores, the gas mask factory, the 
cockpit plant, and assorted other semi-legitimate military tar¬ 
gets. In contrast, the first one thousand pound marker bomb 
hit the Dresden-Friedrichstadt Krankenhaus -- one of Germany's 
largest hospitals. Fifteen minutes after the marker bombs had 
made their initial drops, the first wave of the large Lancaster 
bombers began heading for home, having released their bombs on 
the undefended gabled city. The second wave arrived some three 
hours later to a city already ablaze. 

Perhaps the mast incriminating aspect of the British strike 
was the order in which they released their bombs. The first bombs 
dropped were the four thousand to eight thousand pound "block¬ 
busters", designed to blow houses apart and disrupt water mains 
and communication lines. These were followed by incendiary bombs 
which quickly set fire to the city. The result of the heavy ex¬ 
plosives combined with the incendiary bombs, of which there were 
650,009, was a raging firestorm. The Dresden firestorm was re¬ 
ported to have reached temperatures of lOOCf C and to have sucked 
in oxygen at such a rate that fin? tornados of force ten to twelve 
whipped through the city. Although Dresden's firestorm was not 
the first of the war, it is important to note that it was the 
first firestorm by design. 

There was a sea of fire covering in my estimation 
some 40 square miles. The heat striking up from the fur- 









nace below culd be felt in my cockpit. The sky was vivid 
in hues of scarlet and white, and the light inside the air- 
? craft was that of an eerie autumn sunset. We were so aghast 
at the awesome blaze that although alone over the city we 
flew around in a stand-off position for many minutes before 
turning home, quite subdued by our imagination of the horror 
that must be below. We could still see the glare of the 
holocause thirty minutes after leaving. 

— account^-of Lancaster pilot 

By the time American bomers arrived at twelve twenty-two 
p.m. on February 14, Ash Wednesday, the question of Dresden's 
survival was adademic. 

By any standard, Allied losses incurred during the fifteen 
hour operation were slight. British R.A.F. losses amounted to 
six Lancasters downed, while the Americans lost only two bombers. 
The major reason for these light casualties was a combination of 
the lack of flak and the ineffectiveness of the German fighter 
defenses. Against the two night attacks only twenty-seven fighters 
left the ground to defend the city. This small number can be 
attributed to a breakdown in communications that kept the night 
fighters from receiving the "go" message. 1 Though the next day 
the Germans were able to muster up a force of one hundred and 
forty-six fighters, these were kept at bay by an escort force of 
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some 700 American fishers. 

In sharp contrast to the Allied losses, sixteen hundred 
acres of Dresden lay in waste. In this area an estimated 135,000 
lay dead, of which approximately 75 ^ to 90 % died of asphyxiation. 
Another 500,000 were left homeless by the raids.* 5 Needless to 
say, the much-publicized Blitz of London, which killed 13,339 
and left 375.000 homeless in seventy-one attacks, pales in com¬ 
parison to the calculated slaughter at Dresden. 









There have been several possible explanations tendered for 
what otherwise appears to have been a senseless gutting. Osten¬ 
sibly, the British Air Ministry in its communiques referred to 
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Dresden as a vital communication and transport center. Admit¬ 
tedly, Dresden did indeed serve as an important communication 
link between the Eastern Front and the rest of Germany, but the 
presence of telegraph offices, etc., hardly could justify the 
saturation bombing that occurred. The latter claim that Dresden 
was a transport center does possess some validity, if one treats 
the word "transport” in a general sense. Admittedly, the usual 
transport targets, such as railways did exist in Dresden. How¬ 
ever, these targets were virtually unscathed in comparison with 
the rest of the blitzed area. Instead, it would seem that Dres¬ 
den qualified as a transport center in the eyes of the Ministry, 
because of the large number of refugees that passed through it. 
Subsequently, the idea of large scale bombing with the intent of 
causing 'confusion in the evacuation from the i^ast was given 
considerable mention in air commander’s directives. Finally, 
another line of thinking popular amongst bombing advocates in the 
Air Ministry was the idea that intensive bombing of Dresden, or 
similar targets, would deliver a crippling blow to the German 
people’s morale. Indicative of this attitude was the first Di¬ 
rective sent to R.A.F. Bomber Command by Air Vice-Marshal 
Bottomley: 

I am directed to inform you that a comprehensive 
review of the enemy's present political, economic, and 
military situation discloses that the weakest points in 
his armour lie in the morale of the civil population and 

and in his inland transportation system. u 

--July 9, 19^1 







Most likely out of fear of public rebuff, the Air Ministry 
did their best to hide the fact that their objective was to ter¬ 
rorize the civilian population. For example, when Secretary of 
State for Air Sir Arthur Sinclair and Commander Brabner, the 
Joint Under-Secretary of State for Air, were confronted on March 
6, 1945 by an anti-bombing faction in Parliament lead by Richard 
Stokes, they quickly denied the use of strategic bombing as a 
terror device. Sinclair's repeated emphatic denials about the 
true nature of the strategic bombing was explained by Sir Charles 
Webster and Noble Frankland in the official history The Strategic 
Air Offensive against Germany 1939-1945 « 

Only in this way, he explained to Sir Charles Portal 
in October 1943, could he satisfy the enquiries of the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, the Moderator of the Church of Scot¬ 
land and other significant religious leaders whose moral 
condemnation of the bombing offensive might, he observed, 
disturb the morale of Bomber Command crews. This latter 
consideration was, the Secretapr of State thought, more 
important than another which Sir Arthur Harris had raised, 
namely, that the Bomber Command crews might form the im¬ 
pression that they were being asked to perform deeds which 
the Air Ministry was ashamed to admit. 1 ' 

Further, with regards to Dresden, it is apparent that the Min¬ 
istry felt that knowledge of the true nature of the bombing, even 
on the part of the aircrews, would prove unsettling to the morale 
of Bomber Command. Subsequently, aircrews in their pre-flight 
briefings were in some instances falsely told that the targets 
they would be hitting included such important targets as a poison 
gas factory and a Gestapo headquarters. 

However, the decision to reduce the storybook town of Dres¬ 
den to a clutter of debris was probably not based in full on the 
desire to break German morale and create chaos. In fact, the 
growing animosity, one that eventually would erupt into full scale 













Cold War, between the Allies and the Soviet Union during the 
later stages of the war most likely influenced the ultimate de¬ 
cision to bomb Dresden. In late January of 19^+5* Churchill, 
Roosevelt, and Stalin were preparing for the Yalta Conference 
that would determine the fate of the post-war world. In sharp 
contrast to Stalin, whose Russian armies were pushing into Ger¬ 
many, the two Allied leaders approached the Conference with the 
prospect that they would be dealing from a position of wealness. 
The Allied forces were bogged down on the Western Front and of¬ 
fered no immediate hopes of a major breakthrough. Subsequently, 
it is conceivable that the Allied leaders wanted a powerful dis¬ 
play of force at Dresden to impress the Soviets. It might also 
be inferred, though there is no specific documentation, that the 
Allies preferred that the Russians, who were certain to occupy 
Dresden, inherit only a shell of a city as opposed to one that was 
Healthy and intact. 

Unfortunately, the myth that Dresden was a military target 
still is accepted as truth by many sources today. Consequently, 
those looking into the Dresden tragedy often remain totally ig¬ 
norant of the controversy surrounding the bombing. For example, 
encyclopedias, which are largely used to provide a cursory un¬ 
derstanding of a subject, in most cases readily accept the Air 
Ministry's version. Encyclopedia Americana , for instance, sug¬ 
gests that Dresden was important because of its strategic po¬ 
sition on the — lbe, while Chamibers Encyclopedia would have its 
readers believe that the Soviet post-war occupation was the 
greatest tragedy to occur at Dresden. 












Unfortunately, the full story about the decision-making 
process that led to the destruction of Dresden still remains 
trapped in classified documents. However, enough evidence 
does exist for reasonably based conjectures to be made. 

In searching for a scapegoat, it seems natural to point 
the guilty finger at Sir Arthur Harris, Commander of Bomber 
Command during the Dresden episode. Harris, after all, was the 
master architect for the most terrible R.A.F. sorties. He was 
also a strong advocate of large-scale bomber attacks on general 
area targets. However, Harris did not advocate strict 
bombing, for he felt that civilian morale was not an acceptable 
target in an authoritarian society, such as Nazi Germany. As 
Air Marshal, he preferred to emphasize the effects that sat¬ 
uration bombing had on industrial activity. Dresden had no 
industry, hence Harris did not push for it as a target. In fact, 
Sir Robert Saundby, on the authority of Harris, actually re¬ 
quested that the Air Ministry reevaluate the merits of Dresden 
as a target. 

The attack on Dresden was at the time considered 
a military necessity by much more important people than 
myself. 

— Sir Arthur Harris 

Further proof exempting Harris from ultimate responsibility 
for Dresden is the fact that terror bombing had been integrated 
into Air Ministry policy well before he assumed the reigns of 
Bomber Command on February 22, 1942. Specific evidence of this 
pre-existing policy is a memo from then-Chief of Air Staff Sir 
Charles Portal to Sir Norman Bottomleyj 








Ref the new bombing directivei I suppose it is 
clear that the aiming points are to be the built up areas, 
not for instance, the dockyards or aircraft factories 
where these are mentioned. 

. -- February 15. 1942 


In addition, the Casablanca Conference of January 1943 and the 
"Thunderclap" plan under consideration by the Chiefs of Staff 


in July, 1944, both reiterated the intention of inflicting da¬ 
mage to civilian morale through large-scale air-raids. With 
regards to "Thunderclap", it is apparent that Churchill played 
a significant role in an operation that advocated the devas¬ 
tation of Berlin or some other German city for the tremendous 
psychological effect. It has been suggested that this operation 
was eventually responsible for Dresden's demise. This conclusion 
seems even more justified in light of a memo sent to the Chiefs 
of Staff from Sir Charles Portals 


...immense devastation could be produced if the 
entire attack was concentrated on a single big town other 
than Berlin and the effect would be especially great if 
the town was one hitherto relatively undamaged.' 

-- August 1, 1944 

From this it should be apparent that the guilt for the 
death of 135,000 at Dresden is shared by the top Allied leaders. 
This would include not only Churchill and Roosevelt, but Sec¬ 
retary of State for Air Sinclair and Sir Charles Portal as well. 
Portal, for example, in addition to his incriminating memos, 
advocated indiscriminate retaliatory bombings as early as Sep¬ 
tember of 1940. Furthermore, Portal exercised great control 
over policy in that he was the main channel through which the 
lower eschelons of the Military reached Churchill. However, as 
guilty as Portal may appear, final responsibility for Allied 








strategy must rest with Churchill and Roosevelt. 

The bombing policy, like all major military decisions* 
was agreed upon by the heads of the Allied governments —~ 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill * and Marshal 
Stalin — upon the advice of their military Chiefs of Staff. 

-- Lt. Gen. Ira C. Eaker(Ret.) 

Unfortunately, strong public outcry against the Dresden in¬ 
cident never really materialized. In part, this can be attri¬ 
buted to the slight media attention the bombing received in En¬ 
gland and America, which were largely sheltered from the truth 
by their dependence on official Air Ministry communiques. 

However, in spite of the Ministry's efforts, word of the 
tragedy eventually leaked from sources all over the world. Bul¬ 
letins from the Swedish paper Stockholm-Tidningen, which were 
printed in the New York Times on February 16, reported that, 

"never before d\iring this war has any town been turned into such 
ruins as Dresden within twenty-four hours." The Associated Press 
also brought word of the slaughter over Paris Radios 

Allied air chiefs have made the long awaited de¬ 
cision to adopt deliberate terror bombing of German pop¬ 
ulation centre^ as a ruthless expedient to hastening 
Hitler's doom. 

— February 16, 19^5 

Not surprisingly, the German propaganda machine also added con¬ 
siderably to the Dresden backlash. German communiques printed in 
the Times reported on the 15^^ that "the terror attack created 
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smoke three miles high", while on the 16 L ' they reported that 
Dresden had "been turned into a heap of rubble" and that irrepla- 
cable art treasures had been transformed into "smoking, pul¬ 
verized rubble." Besides the printed communiques, Nazi radio 
propagandists, •-buch as William Joyce, crowded the airwaves with 








reports. 

Nonetheless, public rage of a large scale never materialized. 
This can be attributed to several factors. First, news of the 
war moved so quickly that tragedies, such as Dresden, were often 
overshadowed by the overall war picture. Secondly, few were 
willing to accept Nazi propaganda reports. A final explanation 
is that many English and Americans probably felt that the Ger¬ 
mans were finally getting what they deserved. 

Yet, even though these reports did not create tremendous 
public uproar, they did succeed in forcing strong Parliamentary 
debate to a head. Eventually, this caused Churchill to issue 
a minute to his Chiefs of Staff questioning "the conduct of Al¬ 
lied bombing" at Dresden and asking for a reevaluation of the 
strategic air offensive. Not surprisingly, this minute seemed a 
bit hypocritical coming from a man who had personally advo- 
cated such bombings. 

Essentially, the controversy surrounding Dresden quickly 
passed; news of Allied successes quickly replaced the bad after¬ 
taste of Dresden. The horror at Dresden, immediately after the 
war, periodically was resurrected by Soviet propagandists eager 
to stir up anti-Western sentiments, but eventually, even these 
reports fizzled out. In the last twenty years Dresden's lessons 
have resurfaced in a spattering of reports and two books. The 
most notable effort to recount the Dresden story has been made by 
the well-known author, Kurt Vonnegut Jr. 

Vonnegut, one of America's premier writers, was a prisoner 
of war in Dresden at the time of the bombing. The firestorm had 








such a tremendous effect upon Vonnegut, that he was almost made 
dumb from the experience. 

If we had gone to take a look, we would have been 
turned into artifacts characteristic of firestormst seeming 
pieces of charred firewood two or three feet long — ri¬ 
diculously small human beings, or jumbo fried grasshoppers, 
if you will. I? 

-- Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 

on Dresden's firestorm 

Since returning from the war he has spent considerable energy 
writing on themes pertinent to the madness of war. For years, 
however, Vonnegut found it impossible to put into words his 
strong feelings about Dresden. Finally, he was able to finish 
Slaughterhouse Five , which is to date the only book other than 
David Irving's Dresden to deal specifically with the largest single 
day massacre known to man. 

It's what I've been working on for a long time, 
and it's extremely hard to think about. You know you 
have these enormous concentration camps full of corpses, 
and then you have a city full of corpses, anpl, you know, 
is the city full of corpses right or wrong? 

-- Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. 
commentary on Slaughterhouse Five 

Unfortunately, the nations of today, particularly the 
United States and the Soviet Union, have not fully come to re¬ 
alize that once someone is dead it really doesn't matter whether 
his or her death can be justified. 

In August of 19^-1 the Butt Report informed the Chiefs of 
Staff that selective target bombing at night was both costly 
and largely ineffective. Subsequently, the Allies escalated, 
turning to the practice of obliterating entire areas. At this 
time industry was the top priority, while any damage to the 













civilian population was considered to be a bonus. As the de¬ 
vastation of Dresden clearly shows, somewhere along the line the 
emphasis shifted from industry to civilians. Today it seems that 
the emphasis remains on the ability to terrorize a whole city 
population — the only difference being that today it only takes 
one bomber or missile. 

Of course, there are important differences. Analysis of 
the strategic bombing of World War II has suggested that the 
air-raids did not seriously reduce production and that "the low¬ 
ered morale resulting from bombing did not importantly affect 
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military operations or the outcome of the war." Nuclears, on 
the other hand, adequately fulfill a basic tenet established by 
Italian air strategist Guilio Douhet some fifty years ago: 

The objective must be destroyed completely in 
one attack making further attack on the same target un¬ 
necessary. 20 

In fact, the whole concept of war has been changed by the 
new weapons technologies. With the strategic bombing of World 
War II, it was hoped that devastating Dresden would lead to an 
end of the war. Of course, this did not come about. Today, 
however, it is clearly possible that the end of any war between 
the Soviet Union and the United States might simultaneoud^spell 
the end of the world. The stakes are that high? man has the 
capability to drop upwards of 10^ megatons on the world. 

No war is begun, or at least no war should be begun 
if people acted wisely, without first finding an answer 
to the question: what is to be obtained by and in war? 11 

__ Karl von Clausewitz, 19^ century strategist 
Hopefully, there will be no more Dresdens. Perhaps the leaders 








of the world will realize that there is nothing to be obtained 
in any future war between major powers. 

Events passed very largely outside the scope of 
conscious choice. Governments and individuals conformed 
to the rythm of the tragedy, and swayed and staggered 
forward in. helpless violence, slaughtering and squandering 
pn ever-increasing scales, till injuries were wrought to 
the structure of human society which a century will not 
efface, and which may conceivably prove fatal to the present 
civilization. 1 ~ L - 


-- Winston Churchill 
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